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HE Bhumia are the most primitive sub-group of the Baiga,* 

an aboriginal tribe of the Central Provinces of India who 
inhabit the Satpura mountains in the Mandla District C.P., and 
the western part of the Rewa State C.I. They are collectors of 
jungle produce and rather primitive agriculturalists who practice 
shifting cultivation wherever it is not forbidden by the Indian 
Government. In 1945 I stayed for about half a year among the 
Bhumia at Dullopur in Dindori Tahsil (Mandla D.T. C.P.). 
Since no one was bitten by a snake during my stay I did not 
have the opportunity of attending the ceremony, but a descrip- 
tion of the ceremony was told to me by Musra, son of a Dewar 
(magician), and himself a magician, who had often witnessed 
such a performance, and additional details were gathered in 
discussions with other informants. 

In the folklore and myths of the Bhumia, snakes play an 
important role, and it is the Bhumia who are called by other 
tribes and castes of the district to perform the ceremony when- 
ever anybody is bitten by a snake. 

There are many snakes believed by the Bhumia to be poison- 


1An extensive monograph on the Baiga was published in 1939 by V. 
Elwin (Oxford Press, London). 
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ous: 1. the kharia (black), cobra (Naia tripudians);? 2. the 
adhesar, half of upper part of body is plain black, the dorsal half 
having white stripes across the body; 3. the parauon, a cubit in 
length, brown and black spots as big as a rupee; 4. the maha- 
mandal, as poisonous as the parauon, and is similar in color but 
with smaller spots; 5. the sonatar, very poisonous, resembling the 
mahamandal except that spots are yellow; 6. the karait (Bun- 
garus coeruleus), very poisonous, about a cubit in length, and 
with white stripes; 7. the koili, thicker than the cobra and is quite 
black, like coal, hence the name. The fact that so many snakes 
are poisonous is explained by the Baiga in the following myth. 

“Formerly only the Asarya snake was full of poison. The 
other snakes were all harmless and stayed in Utra-khand (nether- 
world) with Burha Nang (the king of the snakes) and his wife 
Dudh Nang, who are still harmless and have no poison in their 
bodies. One day Burha Nang sent Asarya Nang (asarya snake) 
to Singar-dip (the earth) to have a look at the world. Asarya 
Nang reached Singar-dip through a canal which from an ant-hill 
reached down to Utra-khand. On the ant-hill sat an Ahir Patel 
(cowherd) grazing his cattle and playing the flute. When 
Asarya came out of the hole, he bit the Ahirya who fell down 
and died. His flute fell from his hands to the ground. But 
Hawa Pawan, the god of the winds, blew a gentle breeze and 
the flute gave a tune. Asarya Nang thought: ‘What is that? 
I have bitten the Ahir and put so much poison into his body, 
but he has not yet died, his flute still continues its piping!’ So 
he put his mouth to the wound and sucked out all the poison. 
The Ahirya revived when the poison left him and he got up. 
He collected all his cattle and went home. 

“Asarya Nang returned to Utra-khand and called all the 
snakes together before Burha Nang. There in the panchayat 
(caste-council) Asarya Nang related her experience and said: 
‘I shall not keep all the poison in my stomach. After all, it is 
of no use. I have bitten an Ahir, but he did not die.’ Where- 
upon Burha Nang commanded Asarya Nang to spit out all the 


2T was unable to ascertain the zoological names of most of the other 
snakes. 
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poison on the ground. The snake did so. Since that time the 
asarya snake is not poisonous, although it hisses like a poisonous 
snake. 

“All the snakes agreed to take a share of the poison which 
Asarya Nang had spit on the ground. Burha Nang distributed 
the poison among the snakes present; most of it was given to the 
kharia and the parauan, according to their size. But Ajgar 
(python, Boa constrictor) refused to take his share. Also the 
Dharwa (a water snake) and Mellori (a snake?) did not accept 
any poison. The chargorya (a snake four feet long) received 
some, but not much. The bichhi (scorpion), who is a female, had 
her hands full of cow-dung, for she was just cleaning her house. 
She said: ‘I cannot take any poison, my hands are full with 
cow-dung.’ So Burha Nang tied the poison into the back corner 
of her dhoti (loin-cloth). Since that time the scorpion stings 
with her back. The Bhumia believe that a scorpion’s poison is 
stronger than that of any snake because all snakes die when stung 
by a scorpion. 

“When all the snakes, with a few exceptions, had taken their 
share of the poison, Burha Nang sent them up to Singar-dip. 
Since that time snakes are poisonous and kill human beings.” 

The Bhumia do not really worship snakes. They may kill any 
snakes except the python, for this snake is regarded as dharmi 
(virtuous). When a python comes to a house they give it a cup 
of boiled milk. The people believe that it would not drink the 
milk unboiled. The python is also called Nang deo (snake god). 
Nevertheless, not all Bhumia are so kind to the python; some 
chase it away without offering any milk; others even kill it, 
especially if it has killed a chicken or small goat. The Bhumia 
do not fear the python and my informants had never heard of a 
python attacking a man. 

Snake bites are frequent in this part of India. At Bijora one 
or two persons are bitten every year. Some recover, others die. 
In July 1945 at Bijora a Bhumia was bitten by an adhesar 
snake. The snake had been hiding under his bed and when the 
mar ‘rent to bed, the snake bit him in his leg. When the man 
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realized what had bitten him he at once called his neighbors. 
The snake was caught and its spine broken so that it could not 
escape, but it was not killed. The Bhumia believe that if they 
kill the snake the man who had been bitten would also have 
died. The adhesar snake is believed to be so poisonous that a 
man bitten must die, after suffering severe pains for two and 
a half days, unless proper medicines are applied. A Bhumia in 
whose medicines the villagers have much confidence therefore 
went to the jungle to collect the roots required for the concoction 
of the snake medicine. 

Meanwhile all the men of the village, in particular the relatives 
and caste-fellows of the patient, came together at his house. 
They sat down and started to discuss the accident and to consider 
what they ought to do to save the patient. One or two of the 
men brought medicines which they believed would be useful, but 
at last a relative of the man who had been bitten went to the 
gunnia (soothsayer) of a neighboring village to invite him for 
the performance of the snake ceremony. Taking the leading 
part in the ceremony is, however, reserved to the Barwa (ma- 
gician), a man who is inclined to become possessed by Thakur 
deo, as distinguished from the Panda (magician) who gets 
possessed by a bhut (evil spirit) or mata (female spirit). A 
Barwa is indispensable for the performance of the snake cere- 
mony, and, since there was one available in the village, no Barwa 
from another village had to be invited. 

When the gunnia had arrived, he and the villagers who knew 
the songs of the snake ceremony began to sing, calling Thakur 
deo to take possession of the Barwa. Even if the gunnia is very 
powerful it usually takes about an hour before the Barwa falls 
into trance; occasionally it may require several hours of singing; 
sometimes a famous gunnia must be called from a distant village 
in case the local gunnia fails to achieve the effect. On the 
present occasion while the gunnia was singing with some other 
men, the Barwa sat quietly in a corner of the room, smoking a 
pipe and waiting for Thakur deo to come over him. The song 
to call Thakur deo is as follows: 
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Uwa uwa chand surajwa tor bina jage andhyara 

Uwa uwa®* moon sun thee without world darkness 

Talnin bapre tel karhai tel bar unjiyala 

Oil-presser’s wife oh oil press out oil to light lamp 

Laguni ke pirholi tai lan barhaiya laguni ke 

Magic sitting-board you bring carpenter for the magic per- 

formance 

Haradi tai lan Kachhniya phir laguni ke diya 

Tumerie you bring gardener’s wife then magic lamp 

Tai lan Kumharin sone ke gudhari tai lan badaniya 

You bring brickmaker’s wife golden head-ring* you bring 

Badaniya 

Free translation: “ Moon, sun, without you there is darkness in 
the world! Ojil-presser’s wife, oh! press out oil, for the lamp. 
Carpenter, bring the low stool for the performance. Wife of the 
gardener, bring the tumeric for the ceremony. Wife of the brick- 
maker, bring the earthen lamp for the performance. Wife of 
the knitter, bring the golden head-ring for the support of the 
water-pot.” 

While the men sang this hymn, another man made everything 
ready for the Hom sacrifice. He brought a low stool which he 
placed before the Barwa. Then he poured a handful of kodai 
(husked kodo grain) on the stool in a longish pile and, by 
moving the grain alternately to the right and to the left, he 
formed the figure of a curling snake. Also the mouth and the 
tail of the snake were roughly but skillfully imitated. The 
mouth of the snake pointed towards the man. Then he placed 
at the right side of the snake a guriya (a bead necklace, worn by 
men and women). The beads are arranged in such an order that 
they form the figure of a spotted snake; there is a big black 
bead in the middle, at both sides of it several rows of variously 
coloured smaller beads, first red and white, then blue and black 
beads. .The necklace has six or seven rows of beads in the 

*“ Uwa, uwa” no special meaning; it is a series of tones to get the right 
pitch for the singing. 


*“ Gudhari ” (gurhni in Hindi), a roll of strings or cloth, used by women 
to ease the pressure on the head when carrying a pot or burden. 
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middle, towards the ends only three or two rows. The beads are 
arranged on strings, more in the middle, fewer towards the ends, 
till the ends join into a single thread at the back of the neck. 
When the man placed the necklace on the stool, he opened the 
knot at the ends of the necklace, and broke the string at one end 
so that it looked just like the open mouth of a snake. This end 
was placed near the tail-end of the kodai snake. 

At the other side of the kodai snake the man placed a gurhnt 
(a ring of strings or cloth which the women put on their head 
when they have to carry a pot or burden). Upon the gurhni he 
put a lota (pear-shaped small brass vessel), on the lota, a diya 
(small earthen lamp) which he filled with ramtilla oil. He put 
a cotton wick into it and lighted it. It is believed that Thakur 
deo is in the lota, in the water, and in the light. 

Then the most reputed among the gunnia present was asked 
to perform the Hom sacrifice. He brought fire in a smouldering 
dung-cake which he placed before the lota with the light on it. 
In the fire the gunnia poured the gum of the Salai tree. That 
was all, no ghi (clarified butter) or oil was poured into the fire, 
as the Hindus are wont to do. While the gunnia was pouring 
the gum into the fire he muttered a mantra (charm) and said a 
prayer to Thakur deo. The text of the mantra he did not 
disclose, it remains his secret! 

After this Hom sacrifice which is performed for the purpose of 
calling Thakur deo down on the Barwa, a man took the bead 
necklace at the tail-end and waved it slowly over the body of 
the patient from head to foot, then along on the ground to the 
wooden stool and around the kodai snake. After that he put it 
back into its former position. This ceremony had the purpose of 
drawing the poison from the patient back into the snake which 
is represented by the kodai snake. This was repeated several 
times while the gunnia with some other men sang another hymn 
inviting Thakur deo to come and cure the patient. The song 
has the following wording: 

Kekhar gaiya char phir lauthe kekhar gay banwas 
Whose cow grazing again returned whose cow living in the jungle 
Brama ke gaiya char phir lauthe Thakur deo ke gay banwas 
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Brahma’s cow grazing again returned Thakur deo’s cow in the 
jungle 

Bhurbhuri dongri ke rakat Masan gaiya berhi lei chale 

Bhurbhuri hill’s bloody Masan, cow tied up take away 

Phir dhaurho dhaurho gohar mor Thakur deo, 

Again run, run, cry for help my Thakur deo! 

Gaiya la utari lano re mor Thakur deo! 

Cow bring down bring my Thakur deo! 

Baithore Thakur deo mor khowa authai 

Sit down Thakur deo my cream stir up 

Kon tohi dhandh rakhe re? mor Thakur deo 

Who thee tied up kept? my Thakur deo. 

Kahan na bhulay gai mor Thakur deo 

Where to lost got my Thakur deo? 

Sodhe tohi bandh rakhe re mor Thakur deo 

Witch thee tied up kept my Thakur deo? 

Guni tohi bandh rakhe re mor bara Thakur deo? 

Gunnia thee tied up kept my great Thakur deo? 

Free translation: Whose cow has returned after grazing? 
Whose cow has come back from the jungle? Brahma’s cow has 
returned after grazing, Thakur deo’s cow living in the jungle. 
Tie up and lead away the cow, blood-sucking Masan,° of the 
Bhurbhuri hill. Then run, run! Call out for help to my Thakur 
deo! Bring the cow, bring down to my Thakur deo! Sit down, 
Thakur deo, stir up my cream! Who keeps you away, my 
Thakur deo? Where, then, got lost my Thakur deo? Does a 
witch keep you away,® my Thakur deo? Does a gunnia keep 
you away, my great Thakur deo? 

This hymn was repeated again and again till the Barwa 
began to shiver and to tremble and to roll his head from one side 
to the other. This is a sign that Thakur deo has taken pos- 
session of the man. When this symptom appeared on our 
Barwa, the gunnia asked him whether the patient would recover 


> A demon, living on graveyards and dangerous to passers-by. 

6 According to my informant Musra, a witch cannot really bewitch 
Thakur deo, but she can prevent him from curing the man who has been 
bitten. 
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or not. The Barwa in trance replied: “ Unjiy ala dekhta—lI see 
light!” That was a sign that the patient would recover! If 
the Barwa had replied: “ Andhera hai, unjyala nai dekhta—It is 
dark, there is no light to be seen! ” the patient would certainly 
have died! Musra maintained that the Barwa never makes a 
mistake in his prophecy. Two years ago two men had been 
bitten by a snake. In each case the Barwa stated that he could 
not see a light, and both died. 

If the snake which bit the man had not been caught, and if it 
had not been known what kind of snake had bitten him, it would 
be necessary to ascertain the nature of the snake. The gunnia 
would intone the following song: 

Indal dolei badal dolei jimmi aur jamun dip 
Heaven rocks cloud shakes earth and ground region 
Charho charho Raja Burha Nang 

Exorcise King Ancient Serpent 

Phir charho charho mor Dudh Nang 

Then exorcise my Dudh snake 

Phir charho charho Raja Basuk Nang 
Then exorcise King Basuk snake 

Phir charho charho mor Khariya Nang 
Then exorcise my cobra snake 

Phir charho charho mor Gahuwa Nang 
Then exorcise my wheat-coloured snake 
Phir charho charho mor Koili Nang 

Then exorcise my coal-black snake 

Phir charho charho mor Adhesar Nang 
Then exorcise my Adhesar snake 

Phir charho charho mor Parauan Nang 
Then exorcise my Parauan snake! 

Free translation: The heaven rocks, the cloud shakes, and the 
regions of the earth. Exorcise the Ancient Serpent, the king of 
the snakes! Exorcise Dudh Nang, the milk white snake! Ex- 
orcise Basuk Nang the king! Exorcise the Cobra! Exorcise the 
wheat-colored snake! Exorcise the coal-black snake! Exorcise 
the Adhesar snake! Exorcise the Parauan snake! 

This would be repeated interminably until such time as the 
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Barwa would jerk and fall into convulsion. The snake named as 

the Barwa jerks would be considered the one responsible for the 

bite. The Bhumia know quite well which snakes are poisonous 

and which are not, but they are convinced that a man can be 

cured by this ceremony even if he were bitten by a poisonous 

one. It depends on Thakur deo whether there is a chance of 

recovery. But even if the verdict of the Barwa were for death, 

the men would not quite give up hope. They would continue to 

apply their natural remedies, and also the gunnia would continue 

his incantations. From time to time he would repeat the Hom 

sacrifice, though with less solemnity, more to please Thakur deo. 
The gunnia also tries to find out what bhut or mata is re- 

sponsible for the accident and how the deity can be appeased. 

Perhaps the deity who caused the accident has been offended by 

the unfortunate man, who can be cured only after the deity has 

been appeased by an offering. For this reason the gunnia then 

intoned the following hymn, the refrain being taken up by his 

choir: 

Hus husari husari,’ mar musari,® kon deo dhais? 

Hus husari husari, beat musar, what god has eaten? 

Mai, mar musari, Bare deo dhais 

Mother beat musar, Great god has eaten 

Mai, mar musari, Mor Thakur deo khais 

Mother, beat, musar, my Thakur deo has eaten 

Mai, mar musari, mor Narayan deo khais 

Mother, beat musar, my Thakur deo has eaten 

Mai, mar musart khet ke Chhahura deo khais 

Mother beat musar, field’s Chhahura deo has eaten 

Mai mar musart Alauha Purbya khais 

Mother beat musar, Alauha Purbya has eaten 

Mai mar musari Rat Mai khais 

Mother beat musar, Night mother has eaten 

Mai mar musari Andhiri deo khais 

Mother beat musar, Darkness god has eaten 

Mai mar musari Gunni ke deo khais 


7 Words without meaning. 
8 Mortar, used for husking grain. 
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Mother beat musar, gunnias god has eaten 
Mai mar musari sodhe ke deo khais 
Mother beat musar, witch’s deo has eaten 
Mai mar musari 

Mother beat musar! 

Free translation: Hus husari husari! Beat with the grain- 
pestle! What god has felled the man? Mother, beat with the 
grain-pestle! Bara deo has eaten him! Mother, beat with the 
grain-pestle! Our Thakur deo has eaten him! Mother, beat 
with the grain-pestle! Our Narayan deo has eaten him! 
Mother, beat with the grain-pestle! Chhahura deo of the field 
has eaten the man! Mother, beat with the grain-pestle! Alauha 
Purbya has eaten him! Mother, beat with the grain-pestle! 
The goddess of the night has eaten him! Mother, beat with the 
grain-pestle! The god of darkness has eaten him! Mother, beat 
with the grain-pestle! The gunnia’s deo has eaten him! Mother, 
beat with the grain-pestle! The god of the witch has eaten 
him! Mother, beat with the grain-pestle! 

It is believed that as soon as the singers mention the name of 
the god responsible for the accident, the Barwa gets a jerk in 
his body and gets convulsions. On this occasion it was found 
that Alauha deo had caused the accident. 

When the god was detected, the gunnia began his divination 
to find out whether the offended deity could be placated. This 
is called sagun. The gunnia takes about ten stalks of a broom 
called kargi and cuts the longer ones to the measure of the 
shortest stalk. Then he takes these ten stalks between the thumb 
and the other fingers of his left hand. The stalks should be held 
between the first and second joints of the fingers. Then the 
stalks are measured four or five times against the four fingers’ 
breadth of both hands. At last when the gunnia reaches the 
top-ends of the stalks, he cuts off the remaining one or two 
inches above the fingers’ breadth. Then the stalks are beaten 
on the ground and then brought up to touch the forehead of the 
gunnia, who is reciting a mantra (charm). Then the gunnia 
begins to measure the stalks once more. If the stalks now appear 
longer than at the first measuring, the gunnia gives hope for the 
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recovery of the patient. But if the stalks appear to be shorter 
than at the first measuring he shakes his head and announces 
that the patient will die. But the sagun is repeated often to 
exclude any mistake, or to record a change of mind of the deo 
who can make the man die or live.* 

It is maintained that indeed sometimes after an offering 
performed by the gunnia the offended deity changes his (or her) 
mind and permits the recovery of the patient. In the case of the 
Bhumia at Bijora it was found that Alauha deo, who had caused 
the accident, demanded the sacrifice of a hen and a coconut for 
the recovery of the patient. The offering was made and the 
patient recovered a day after he had been bitten. 

After the man had been cured, a coconut was offered to 
Thakur deo before the house, on the angana (verandah). Then 
the patient distributed a bottle of liquor among the men who 
had attended the ceremony. 

The gunnia and the Barwa who had taken so much trouble in 
this ceremony did not get any remuneration for their work. 
Formerly a Barwa was paid a fee of about four annas (less than 
10 cents) but now he receives nothing, not even a meal. If he 
comes from another village and it gets dark before he can return 
to his home, he may stay overnight in the house of a relative or 
friend. But if there is no caste-fellow of his in the village, the 
man will take his provision (kachchha saman) from his patient 
and cook for himself. The gunnia however usually gets a bottle 
of liquor. 

The Bhumia at Bijora who was bitten by the adhesar snake is 
now completely cured. Soon after the recovery he was able to 
go to his field for work. Apparently no one thought that the 
man had committed a sin or offended a god for which offence he 
was punished by a snake bite. My informants were of the 

® One of my informants expressed his doubts about these devices of the 
gunnia. He said that the gunnia carefully watches the face and state of 
health of the patient and arranges the result of his divination according 
to his opinion about the chances of recovery. When he believes that the 
patient will survive, the gunnia just presses the fingers together so that the 


stalks appear longer. If he has no hope for the patient’s recovery, he holds 
his fingers loosely. This may be done unconsciously or with intention. 
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opinion that good and bad people alike are sometimes bitten by 
a snake. 

In the same village another Bhumia was bitten by a snake a 
few years ago. It happened in the jungle where he had been 
grazing his cattle. The man ran home as fast as he could, but 
a few furlongs from his house he broke down. Somebody found 
him and carried him home. When the father of the young man 
heard what had happened he went at once to the Catholic priest 
living in a neighboring village and asked him for medicine. The 
missionary came and injected an antidote. But as considerable 
time had passed since the man had been bitten, the poison had 
already begun to take its effect. The patient got very sick, he 
began to vomit and his wound started swelling and became very 
painful. 

As the medicine of the missionary seemed to have no effect, 
the father of the patient went to call a gunnia. He could not 
find any in the first village, so he had to go to a second and 
third village till he found a gunnia willing to help in the snake 
ceremony. After two days’ absence the father of the patient 
returned with the gunnia. He found his son alive but almost 
dying. The swelling had already reached the hip, and everybody 
had given up hope of recovery. 

The gunnia started his incantations, surrounded and assisted 
by the villagers and caste-fellows. They sang the snake songs, 
made the Hom sacrifice, and, since the snake had not been 
caught, they simply pretended to break the back of an imaginary 
snake by beating the floor with a stick. But it was all to no 
avail. The patient grew worse and his death seemed imminent. 
All the while the men also applied the natural medicines which 
they know to prepare against snake-poisoning. 

At last the gunnia suggested that an offering be made to Thakur 
deo. After a long discussion two men were ready to perform the 
offering. They went to the shrine of Thakur deo at Bijora, 
which consists of two stone slabs under a tree. But the cock, 
which they were going to offer, refused to eat the kodo grain, 
which they interpreted as a sign that the god did not want their 
ofering. So the men went on to the shrine of Thakur deo in the 
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neighboring village. There too the cock refused to eat the grain. 
But in the third village to which the men went, the cock picked 
up a few grains and thus could be sacrificed. 

When the men returned after their sacrifice at Bijapur, they 
heard that the patient had taken a turn for the better and was 
out of danger. When the men related their difficulty in making 
their offering, an old man explained that this was quite natural: 
Thakur deo was a busy god and could not be expected to be at 
all places at the same time. He must have been called to 
another village, the man said, when the two Bhumia wanted to 
perform their sacrifice at Bijora and then at Dullopur. They 
had been lucky to find him at Bijapur! 

The Barwa later found out by divination that Thakur deo 
himself had been responsible for the young man’s accident. But, 
he explained, the snake bite was really a blessing in disguise: 
when the boy was on his way to the jungle with the bullocks, 
four tigers were waiting for them. He and his bullocks were 
only saved by his quick return after the snake had bitten him! 
And therefore an offering was called for to thank Thakur deo 
for his protection from the tigers! 

My informants maintained that no other god can cure a man 
bitten by a poisonous snake but Thakur deo. As an after- 
thought they added, however, that in their opinion also Par- 
matma (Bhagwan—the supreme god) could cure such a patient. 
As a matter of fact the Bhumia say that they pray first to 
Parmatma for a cure before they invoke Thakur deo. But this 
prayer is said in silence, it is not recited aloud. 








CABOCLO LIFE IN THE MOUTH OF THE AMAZON ' 


Betty J. ME&GGERS 


Charlottesville, Va. 


HE Amazon might be called “ the river of many mouths,” so 
, grew is it with islands of all sizes around which its water 
must wind to find its way into the sea. These islands, ranging 
from a few meters in diameter to Marajé, with an area equal to 
that of Switzerland, do not exceed an altitude of three meters 
above high tide level. They are thickly overgrown with tropical 
rain forest, except for central portions of three of the largest, 
Maraj6, Caviana and Mexiana, where there are stretches of sa- 
vanna dotted with clumps of trees. Innumerable islands are too 
swampy for human habitation; others are too small to provide 
a livelihood. A constant breeze from the sea helps to maintain 
a mean annual temperature of around 80 degrees Fahrenheit in 
spite of the equatorial latitude. The year divides itself into a 
dry season, from June to November or December, and a rainy 
season, from December or January until the end of May or the 
beginning of June. The heavy precipitation, prevented from 
draining off by the lowness of the elevation and the swollen 
condition of the rivers, inundates large portions of the islands 
and forms pools that often do not dry up until October. 

In pre-European times this region was inhabited by a sue- 
cession of Indian groups with a typical Tropical Forest culture 
pattern. The last of these, the Arua, was subjected to mission- 
ization by the Jesuits and subsequently removed in a body to 
another part of the Amazon by the Portuguese to put a stop to 

1The observations reported here were made during 1948-9 while 
archeological investigations were being conducted on Marajé, Mexiana and 


Caviana Islands under the sponsorship of the Viking Fund, Inc. and 
Columbia University. 
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collaboration with the French. Whereas the Indian habitations 
were clustered in small villages that shifted as hunting was 
decimated and the soil for cultivation was exhausted, the modern 
settlement pattern is one of scattered, isolated houses. Today, 
the savanna is devoted to cattle-raising, which has become the 
chief industry although it requires a hardy breed to endure 
alternate exposure to the winter floods and summer droughts. 
The forest supports a sprinkling of rubber-gatherers, hunters 
and wood-cutters. For administration purposes, the region is 
divided into municipios of varying size. The capitals are all 
towns of less than 500 population except three, and of these two 
are under 1000. Portuguese is spoken exclusively. 

The modern caboclo inhabitants, here as in other parts of the 
Amazon, are the product both radically and culturally of 400-odd 
years of intercourse between Europeans of Portuguese, French 
and Spanish extraction, Negroes imported as slaves from Africa 
and the aboriginal Indian stocks.? The resultant physical type 
is short in stature (except where the Negro strain is prominent), 
with very dark-brown or black hair, straight to kinky, dark- 
brown eyes and a swarthy complexion. Whether because of diet 
or racial factors, the people are uniformly sturdy to wiry in build. 
Children are strikingly smaller than American children of equal 
age, and do not attain their full stature until the early twenties. 

The subsistence pattern of the caboclo shows little evidence of 
European influence. As with the Indian, the staple and essential 
food is farinha, made by grating the root of bitter manioc after 
it has soaked for several days in water, squeezing out the juice 
and drying the pulp on a hot griddle. Constant raking causes 
the formation of small, hard pellets up to the size of a large pea. 
These are eaten dry, either alone or sprinkled on anything from 
rice to fish or watermelon, or softened in water or the broth 
from boiled meat or fish. The caboclo will accept no substitute, 
as well-meaning or ignorant outsiders who have made efforts to 
introduee an appetizing or well-balanced ration have discovered: 


2The term caboclo originally referred only to white-Indian racial mix- 
ture, but it is coming into increasing use as a designation for the lower- 
class rural population with the loss of specific racial implication. 
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to him a satisfying meal can be made on farinha alone, and he 
prefers hunger to eating meat or fish without it. Inquiries among 
educated Brazilians as to the food value of farinha elicited 
universally the statement that it has none. The strength, 
stamina and endurance of the people proves this judgment to be 
unfounded,* but an analysis of its specific nutrient content would 
be of interest. None is raised on the islands and during No- 
vember and December of 1948, scarcity had boosted the price 
from around Cr. 50 ($2.50) to Cr. 80-100 ($46) an alqueire 
(about 15 kg.). With wages Cr. 10-15 per day and an average 
minimum monthly consumption of an alqueire per person, this 
left little income remaining for the purchase of other necessities. 

Farinha is supplemented with fish in the dry season, when the 
lakes and streams have shrunk and they are more easily caught, 
and by game in the rainy months, when the animals have 
become fattened on the tropical fruits that ripen at that time of 
the year. Fresh-water fish are present in tremendous variety, 
from the voracious piranha through the armour-plated tamuatd 
(about 10 inches long) with a tough, fibrous, yellowish meat, to 
the piraruci, weighing as much as a man and delicious either 
fresh or dried. Nets are most productive in the lakes and large 
streams, and along the coast, but hook and line, traps and weirs 
are also employed. Except when a pot is not available, cooking 
is by boiling, without any previous cleaning, in water seasoned 
with salt and occasionally with a little lemon juice. 

Almost all the land mammals are eaten, although paca, tati 
(armadillo), cutia (agouti), anta (tapir) and porco do matto 
(peccary) are preferred to capivara, onca (jaguar), tamandud 
(ant-eater), guariba (howling monkey) and coati. All of these 
animals are generally cornered with the help of dogs or decoyed 
with imitations of their calls and killed with a machete or gun. 





—— 


8 Although Europeans develop beriberi after a few months living on the 
caboclo diet, deficiency diseases seem rare among the caboclos themselves. 
The major detriment to health is malaria. Dysentery and intestinal para- 
sites are also common, but the isolated pattern of living on the islands 
affords protection against the spread of tuberculosis, colds and other com- 
municable diseases. 





—— 
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The ease with which they are captured gives reptiles an im- 
portant place in the diet. The jacaré (cayman), belonging to 
the crocodile family, is killed with a machete at shrunken 
waterholes during the dry season and provides a quantity of 
excellent, pure-white meat. When it retreats to deep water 
during the rainy months, it is hunted from a boat at night. 
Playing a light along the margin of a stream causes the eyes to 
glow red, making an easily visible target. Its ability to exist 
for long periods without food or water makes this reptile ideal 
to capture alive and conserve until needed tied to a post beneath 
the house. Small, land turtles are picked up when found and 
kept in a small pen until there are enough for a meal. Two or 
three hours of boiling are required for cooking them, and the 
meat is done when the shell has softened enough for removal. 
The eggs of the tartaruga (sea turtle), jacaré and camaledo 
(type of iguana) are relished in season. 

Many varieties of birds, including small doves, ducks, herons, 
parrots and large, stork-like tuyuyts, are hunted, usually with 
guns of ancient make. Those that roost on or near the ground 
are most successfully caught at night by blinding them with the 
rays of a light (flashlight or a special type of kerosene lantern 
with a bright reflector) and throwing a net over them. Eggs or 
young birds are sometimes stolen from a nest and raised to 
maturity. 

Meat is generally prepared by roasting. That of the tatu 
and jacaré is laid over the fire unskinned, its armoured skin 
shielding it from the flame during cooking. Paca and jacaré are 
sometimes boiled for variation. Guariba and parrots are no- 
toriously tough, and it is jokingly said of the latter that a nail 
should be put in the pot when it is set to boil. When the nail is 
soft, the bird is done. 

The béto (porpoise), abundant in the Amazon, is shunned as 
food, but whether because of the legends of its supernatural 
character or because the large amount of oil it contains renders 
the meat distasteful, we could not discover. Electric eels, frogs 
and snakes are not considered edible. 

On the fazendas, beef takes the place of game and the major 
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part of each month’s issue is dried by exposure to the sun. Milk 
is available daily to vaqueiros (cowboys) and their families. 
Almost every caboclo has a few chickens, and ducks, pigs or 
goats are often owned by the vaqueiros also. Dogs of nonde- 
script breed, used as watchdogs and for hunting, are universal 
and numerous. Parrots and small monkeys are occasionally kept 
as pets. : 

The islands of Marajé, Mexiana and Caviana are remarkably 
deficient in wild fruits by contrast with the popular conception 
of tropical luxuriance. The majority of those about to be 
mentioned mature at the beginning of the rainy season and are 
most abundant in December, January and February, although 
bananas ripen the year around and assai varies with each locality. 
No one ever gets enough of the thick, purple liquid derived from 
the pulp of the small, hard berries of the assai palm. The fruit of 
the bacaba, another palm, processed in the same way produces a 
pale-chocolate colored beverage with a flavor reminiscent of 
avocado. Pineapple, cupuassti, bacuri, genipapo, ingd, cashew, 
lemon, vanilla, chocolate and maracujd are the most important 
indigenous fruits. Coconut, banana, papaya, mango, graviola, 
guava, avocado and watermelon have been planted in some 
places. Because of the caboclo attitude that “vegetables are for 
lizards,” no use is made of edible wild plants of this category. 
Some squash, corn (for chickens), mazishe (a spiny, cucumber- 
like vegetable) and black-eyed peas are grown by slash-and-burn 
agriculture (Pl. 1), but the first two are more often for barter 
with the store than for consumption. 

Coffee is almost equal to farinha in importance. A cafezinho 
(demi-tasse) comprises breakfast and serves as dessert for the 
other two meals. Hospitality demands that one be served to 
guests whenever they may arrive, and regular coffee-hours are 
observed in midmorning and midafternoon. Children partake 
of it from babyhood and its high sugar content provides the only 
source of sweets in the diet except for wild honey. The beans 
are bought green, roasted black over the fire on a piece of tin or 
an open pan, and then crushed to a powder in a tall, wooden 
mortar with a long pole as a pestle. 





Plate 1. Tropical forest scenes: crossing a flooded stream in dugouts 
(top), and a garden clearing before burning (bottom). 
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Of non-edible plants, tobacco is outstanding. Pressed tight 
into long rolls about 144 inches in diameter and wound with a 
cane wrapping, it is sold for a cruzeiro an inch. It is cut into 
shavings as needed, the men generally rolling it into cigarettes 
while women who smoke use tiny clay pipes. Gourd trees are 
planted and the cuya, a bowl made by bisecting a fruit, serves 
a variety of uses from bailing a boat to collecting milk. 

Houses, raised on stilts to keep them dry in the rainy season, 
are of two general types: 1) plank structures with tile roofs, 
built by fazenda owners for their employees, and 2) pole and 
thatch ones built with materials provided by the forest (Fig. 1). 
The latter average about 12 x 24 feet in floor dimensions. The 
framework is composed of vertical posts set firmly into the 
ground 6-8 feet apart and fastened together by horizontal beams 
in two places, at the floor level and at the level of the eaves. 
In addition to those forming the side walls, there is a row of 
taller posts running down the center of the house to support 
the ridge pole 5-6 feet above the eaves and 11-12 feet above the 
floor. The floor, raised 2-5 feet above the ground, is of cane 2-3 
inches in diameter, split and laid over supporting beams with 
the rounded outside surface upward, leaving irregular cracks 
as much as an inch wide. The gabled roof is covered with palm 
fronds tied on a frame of small poles laid about 2 feet apart and 
running criss-crossed from one end to the other and from gable 
to eaves. The majority of the houses of this type on the islands 
are not enclosed so that full advantage can be derived from the 
breezes, but a few have a low wall rising to a height of 3 or 4 
feet above the floor, giving added protection to the interior 
during the rainy season. A room about 8 feet square is par- 
titioned off in the center with palm-thatch walls as a sleeping 
place for the owner, his wife and their small children. The 
doorway opens onto a corridor left along one side to connect the 
front with the rear of the house. Vines and fibres are used to 
join the shallowly-notched beams and poles firmly together and 
to attach the thatch. A ladder or notched log leads from the 
floor level to the ground. A vine strung between the posts is 
used for hanging up extra clothing. The only furnishings are a 
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small box or two, or a long bench. Hammocks, used for sleep- 
ing, are rolled up during the day. Mosquito nets are used with 
them during the rainy season. 

Once constructed, a house receives slight attention. While a 
newly-thatched roof is waterproof, it does not take long for 
small leaks to develop. Although everyone recognizes that their 
repair would add to the general comfort, this is seldom under- 
taken even if the leaks become numerous. Houses are sometimes 
cleaned with a palm-leaf broom, but even without this effort the 
cracks in the floor prevent dirt from accumulating. 





Figure 1. A typical thatch and pole house. 


The kitchen is at the back of the house. The stove, a table- 
like platform raised to waist height on posts, has a flat top of 
baked elay or bricks. Often two parallel ridges about 6 inches 
high are built up in the center or at one end far enough apart to 
support vessels over the fire of small sticks laid between them. 
Otherwise pots are propped up on stones or suspended from the 
roof beams. Most families own few dishes and eating utensils. 
A better-than-average supply would include half a dozen en- 
ameled plates and table spoons, a drinking glass (or one made 
from the lower part of a cachaca bottle), two or three cafezinho 
cups and several empty cans of assorted sizes and shapes, used 
to serve farinha. Pottery jars covered by a cuya (half-gourd) 
are used to store water taken from the river. In her preparation 
of food, the woman needs only a machete, a heavy iron kettle, 
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a pottery basin, a few cuyas, and a coffee pot or a tin can. A 
few sticks are sometimes stocked for fuel, but more often a large 
branch is dragged into the yard and cut up as needed. Since 
most caboclos dislike eating any meat or fish that is not fresh, 
the only food kept on hand is a little farinha, sugar, coffee, and 
salt. Fish are sometimes kept alive for a day or two in a wooden 
bin filled with water under the stove. 

Meals are irregular. A cafezinho at dawn, when the family 
rises, constitutes breakfast. If the men are at home, the noon 
meal (eaten between 10 and 2 o’clock) is the same as the evening 
one; if they are away a few handfuls of farinha tide them over 
until supper. The main meal is eaten about sundown: fish or 
meat, farinha, rarely a little rice or beans, and a cafezinho. The 
men eat first, the women and children after they have finished. 
Since the only light is that furnished by a tiny kerosene lamp, 
everyone soon retires. Ill luck in hunting may mean no supper, 
but such an eventuality is taken as a matter of course by even 
the young children and occasions distress only if guests are 
present. 

Almost equal in importance to his house is a man’s boat, and 
every household has at least one small dugout (Pl. 1) or one 
enlarged by planks at the sides. In the rainy season, the center 
is often covered with an arched roof of limber poles interlaced 
with palm leaves for the protection of passengers or cargo. As 
in Indian times, the rivers are the highways and houses are 
arranged on both sides as though along a street. Without water- 
craft a person is immobilized, especially in the rainy season when 
much of the land is inundated. Boats are propelled in deep water 
by short-handled, round-bladed paddles carved from a tough 
wood and sometimes gaily painted. Men, women and children 
are good paddlers and think nothing of paddling hard all day 
to attend a social gathering where they will dance most of the 
night. In shallow spots, poling makes better progress. An aid 
when travelling with the wind is a sail made by cutting a leafy 
branch and setting it up in the prow. When the tide is favorable 
a similar branch lashed to the hull under water increases the 
advantage of the current and saves human energy. The majority 
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of the men have some experience with sailboats, these being the 
major means of communication between islands any distance 
apart. Land transportation is by horseback or cowback in the 
savanna areas and by foot through the forest. Although often- 
travelled routes are marked by well-worn trails, the majority 
are almost indistinguishable from the general terrain. Small 
streams are bridged with a slender palm trunk supported at 
intervals if necessary in a crotch formed by crossed poles stuck 
in the mud. 

While boat-building and house construction are men’s work, 
pottery is manufactured by the women. It is an art handed 
down in one family or taught to girls who wish to learn, rather 
than one universally practiced, and the potter sells her wares for 
a cruzeiro or two each (5-10 cents). Suitable clay can be 
obtained from any stream bed. It is tempered with ash from 
the bark of the macucté tree, pulverized cattle bones, ground 
sherds obtained from Indian sites, or a combination of these. 
The flat bottom of a bowl or jar is molded and set on a leaf so 
that it can be turned easily. The sides are built up of coils, 
smoothed over with a piece of gourd, and polished with a 
tucumd nut before firing. The interiors are rubbed with resin 
derived from the sap or nut of the jutahy tree to make them 
impervious to water. The ceramic thus produced is much 
inferior in strength to that of the Indians, as the caboclos, who 
are familiar with that from archeological sites, readily admit. 
The quality of the ware, its tempering material and characteristic 
thumb-indented rim decoration all make it easily distinguishable 
from that of Indian manufacture (Fig. 2). 

Other domestic crafts include the carving of paddles, the 
weaving of baskets, the water-proofing of coarse cloth sacks by 
coating them with rubber, and the making of clothes. Fish nets 
are usually bought, but an occasional man makes his own. 
Everyone is sufficiently acquainted with the technique to repair 
holes torn by the sharp-toothed piranha or worn by use. Some 
men manufacture their own cartridges by refilling used brass 
shells with powder, shot and wadding because of the expensive- 
ness of ready-made ones. 
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Clothing follows the European pattern. Men dress in trousers 
and a shirt, the latter often so patched that almost none of the 
original material remains. Boys are allowed to go naked until 
about the age of seven, but girls are clothed from infancy. 
Women wear loosely-fitting or belted dresses, usually one-piece. 
Whatever color the cloth may have been originally, it becomes 
nearly white in a short time as a result of the laundry process. 
The caboclos here follow the technique general throughout Brazil 
of soaping well, laying in the sun and sprinkling with water 
several times during drying. This is repeated as many times as 
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Figure 2. Caboclo crafts: the most common type of basket and a 
pottery basin. 


are necessary to remove the dirt and then the garment is rinsed 
and dried the final time. Particularly dirty spots are scrubbed 
with a corn cob. Ironing is done with a charcoal-filled iron of 
the type common in the United States at the beginning of this 
century. Few caboclos own shoes, although some wear sandals 
made from a piece of hide with a thong over the toes when 
passing through thorny brush. An indispensable article is a 
knife or machete, worn in a sheath at the belt or carried in the 
hand. Its use extends from killing game and snakes to cutting 
wood, peeling fruit, shaving tobacco, digging in the ground and 
‘arving meat. Woven ‘ 
single thickness for the dry season and double thickness for 
protection from the rain. Women often let their hair hang 


‘straw ” hats are universal, made in 
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below shoulder length, but men have theirs cut short. An 
evening bath in the river is seldom dispensed with, and clean 
clothes are put on to sleep in. 

A household may include a brother, nephew, parent or some 
other relative in addition to husband and wife and their children. 
Although there are families with six or more children, those 
numbering two to four are more usual. Adoption is frequent, 
often of a deceased relative’s child. Children are treated as 
responsible individuals and help out with household tasks from 
an early age. Except for occasional gatherings at such anni- 
versaries as birthdays, visits furnish the main social outlet. 
Travelers, who are the chief bearers of news, are welcomed to 
spend the night, a cause of little inconvenience since everyone 
carries his hammock with him. Crowded quarters are cheerfully 
accepted and a ready sense of humor produces a joke from any 
situation. The gaiety, courtesy and generosity of these people 
are spontaneous because they are learned from babyhood by 
example rather than conscious instruction. The intimacy existing 
between all the inhabitants of an island or region makes crime 
infrequent. At rare intervals someone is killed during a cele- 
bration while the men are under the influence of liquor. Stealing, 
a potentially serious offense because of the openness of the 
houses, is unusual. Offenders are dealt with by the municipal 
authorities. 

In religious belief, the caboclos are nominally Catholic. Al- 
though the majority are prevented by the absence of accessible 
churches or priests from more than a rudimentary practice of 
Catholicism, it is a rare house that does not have a small shrine 
in one corner containing a plaster image of one of the more 
popular saints. An interesting variation was made by one man 
who found a root about two feet tall in the forest that resembled 
to his mind “ Nossa Senhora ” (Fig. 3a and 3b). Decorated with 
multicolored ribbons, artificial flowers and a blue sateen cape, 
and deposited in a little shrine built of balsa wood, it assumed 
special significance to him as the patron of his land and his 
particular protector. A person too poor to afford an image will 
usually have a picture of a saint tacked on the wall. A small 
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candle is lighted in front of the shrine at nightfall, and members 
of the household may come individually during the course of the 
evening to cross themselves before it. Marriage or baptism 
requires a journey to the nearest town with a resident priest, or 
waiting for the annual visit of a priest to a nearby village or 
fazenda. Sunday in the interior is like any other day and 





Figure 3. a. Part of a root venerated for its resemblance to “ Our 
Lady ”; b. The same object in its vestments. 


religious dates pass unobserved. Catholic influence shows itself, 
however, in the widespread custom of godparents, in the request 
for a blessing made by children and young people to their elders 
and in the phrase “se Deus quiser” (if God wills), which 
prefaces every reference to future action. Many of the super- 
stitions probably stem from old Indian beliefs. Of special 
interest to the archeologist is the idea that the stone axes found 
occasionally in the forest or in the bank of a stream are pedras 
de raio, or “ thunderstones.” They are said to fall from the sky 
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when there is thunder and lightning and to sink immediately 7 
bracas into the ground. Thereafter, they work back upward at 
the rate of 1 braca (about 7 feet) a year until they reach the 
surface, where they remain. The most extensive body of super- 
stitions centers on the béto which, among other subversive acts, 
is supposed to masquerade as a man at festivals and seduce 
the women. 

The economy of this region is so well-controlled by the upper 
class, mostly absentee, that the most ambitious caboclo finds it 
impossible to improve his situation to any important degree. 
Cowboys and rubber-collectors work for their ration and a wage 
that requires careful management to make it cover the essentials 
not furnished. An independent hunter must sell or barter hides 
at one of the trading posts or comércios scattered throughout the 
interior, where he must accept the terms of the trader. With 
rare exceptions, rubber, hides and similar products are “ bought ” 
for up to 50% less than the prevailing Belem prices and farinha, 
coffee, sugar, cloth, kerosene, tobacco and similar items are sold 
for considerably more than they bring in Belem. A_ good 
comércio also stocks hammocks, lamperinhas, soap, rope, drugs 
and toilet articles, matches, cafezinho cups and saucers, drinking 
glasses, straw hats, cartridges, canned gotabada (guava paste), 
canned corned beef, canned sardines, condensed milk, onions, 
crackers and cachaca (a low-grade rum made from sugar cane), 
as well as beans, rice, dried meat and dried fish. A poor one 
may not have more than farinha, sugar, coffee and cachaga. 

This exploitation is one of the principal factors causing 
independent caboclos to migrate from the islands to the newly- 
created Federal Territory of Amapa, where jobs at good wages 
are available. Other attractions in the Territory are medical 
care and public education. Although the Public Health Service 
furnishes malarial preventatives without cost, it is a rare fazenda 
owner on the islands who takes advantage of this service for the 
benefit of his workers. Only a few of the largest fazendas 
provide schooling for the children of employees, and then usually 
at some cost to the parents. There are public schools at Chaves, 
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Soure and similar towns on Marajé, but the expense of boarding 
a child is beyond the means of most caboclos. 

Two main factors mold the caboclo’s outlook on life: his 
environment and the exploitation from which he suffers. The 
unreliability of transportation, the ebb and flow of the tide, 
which cannot be hurried, the absence of a cold winter to prepare 
for or a spfing planting and autumn harvest, the lack of dis- 
tinction between one day and another, all these contribute to 
the timelessness of existence. A minimum of effort secures 
adequate food from the streams full of fish. The satisfaction of 
the basic essentials of life is easy, and there is little incentive to 
do more. Hard work enriches the fazenda owner, the rubber 
merchant and the trader at a far faster rate than it does the 
caboclo himself. In many areas no rubber is cut because, as one 
caboclo put it, “I work all day as a seringueiro and have to 
spend all I earn on food for my family. I can pass the time 
more pleasantly hunting and achieve the same result.” There is 
increasing dissatisfaction with this situation, which the progress 
being made in the Territory of Amapa throws into sharper focus. 
The caboclo, living on the fringe of modern civilization and 
supplying most of his needs from the forest, is free from the 
pressures and frustrations of modern culture, but also out of 
reach of its benefits. 


SOME RECENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


REGINA FLANNERY 


OR some time past an annual feature of Primitive Man has 

been the selection by our late editor, Dr. John M. Cooper, 
from the current anthropological output with a view to the needs 
and interests of colleges giving some undergraduate work in 
anthropology and of readers interested in but not professionally 
engaged in the field. The following list has been made with the 
same objective in mind. 

Never before has the teacher of an introductory course in 
anthropology had so many texts from which to choose. Three 
came out in 1948 (cf. Primitive Man, 21:80, 1948), and two more 
have recently appeared: E. Adamson Hoebel, Man in the Primi- 
tive World (McGraw-Hill), N. Y., 1949, pp. xii, 543, $5.00; 
Harry Holbert Turney-High, General Anthropology (Crowell), 
N. Y., 1949, pp. xx, 581, $4.00.. The latter is the simpler presen- 
tation, with considerable space devoted to prehistoric archeology 
of both the Old and the New World, and to regional ethnography. 
Hoebel emphasizes social anthropology with relatively less at- 
tention to prehistory and physical anthropology, and differs from 
other introductory texts in omitting a separate consideration of 
language. 

Two important books devoted to social anthropology are: 
Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization (Rinehart), N. Y., 1948, 
pp. ix, 465, $3.50; George Peter Murdock, Social Structure (Mac- 
millan), N. Y., 1949, pp. xvii, 387, $4.50. Murdock’s work deals 
with family and kinship organization and their relation to sex 
and marriage; he draws largely on data from the cross-cultural 
survey, treats them statistically, and his conclusions have been 
influenced, he states, by sociology, Boasian historical anthro- 
pology, behavioristic psychology and psychoanalysis. Lowie’s 
work is broader in scope, dealing with social institutions: kinship, 
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marriage, property, law, religion and education; and with social 
units: family, sib, social strata, associations, state. He illustrates 
social organization in action in a concluding section by sketches 
of the Crow Indians, the Buinese, the Shilluk, and Imperial 
Austria. Lowie indicates caution in regard to current con- 
clusions on psychological aspects of social custom and to the 
application of statistics to the study of correlation. 

Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, ed., Personality in 
Nature, Society, and Culture (Knopf), N. Y., 1948, pp. xxi, 561, 
x, $6.00, illustrates the trend toward the integration of data from 
anthropology with those of other disciplines. Articles by psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists, and other specialists have 
been selected and arranged in accordance with their bearing on 
the various determinants of personality. The editors contribute 
a general introduction, giving their concept of personality and 
its determinants, together with a brief introduction to each of 
the articles. The Proceedings of an Interdisciplinary Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the Viking Fund have appeared 
in a volume entitled Culture and Personality, 8. S. Sargent and 
M. W. Smith, ed., published by the Viking Fund, 1949, pp. 219. 
There are three papers under each of the four headings: Defining 
our Terms; Techniques for Studying Culture and Personality; 
Evaluation of Studies; Integration for Future Studies; each paper 
is followed by a selection from the discussion. Two personality 
studies of individuals are Alexander H. and Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton, with Catherine Opler, Gregorio the Hand-trembler, A Psy- 
chobiological Personality Study of a Navaho Indian, Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. 40, no. 1, pp. 
xiv, 177, 1949, $2.50; and Margaret Mead, Mountain Arapesh V, 
Record of Unabelin with Rorschach Analysis, Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 41, pt. 3, pp. 
285-390, 1949, $1.50. 

Robert J. Braidwood, Prehistoric Men, Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum Popular Series, Anthropology No. 37, pp. 117, 1948, 
$0.50, is a handy summary of the broad lines of prehistoric 
development of culture in the light of the latest archeological 
evidence. Wilhelm Koppers, Der Urmensech und sein Weltbilt 
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(Verlag-Herold), Vienna, 1949, pp. 272, is written for the general 
reader and discusses the highly debatable problem of the relation 
of Piltdown, Swanscombe, and other neanthropie forms found in 
early or mid-Pleistocene levels, to paleoanthropic types. Of 
interest to Catholic readers is Rev. U. A. Hauber, Essentials of 
Zoology (Appleton-Century-Crofts), N. Y., pp. x, 394, 1949, 
especially Ch. 18 on modern theories of evolution and Ch. 19 on 
primitive man. 

W. W. Howells, ed., Early Man in the Far East, Studies in 
Physical Anthropology No. 1, N. Y., 1949, pp. 157, $2.00, intro- 
duces a new series published by the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists. 

Special attention should be given to Cornelius J. Connolly, 
External Morphology of the Primate Brain (Thomas), Spring- 
field, Ill., 1950, pp. xiii, 378, tables 16, illus. 343, $10.00. It deals 
with the development of cortical fissuration of the primate brain, 
including human, both negro and white, and gives detailed 
interpretation of endocranial casts of prehistoric man. 

To mention only a few of the publications bearing on special 
phases of cultural anthropology, two in the field of primitive law 
are: B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, International Secre- 
tariat Institute of Pacific Relations, N. Y., 1948, pp. xiv, 255, 
translated from the Dutch, edited and with an introduction by 
E. A. Hoebel and A. A. Schiller; John A. Noon, Law and 
rovernment of the Grand River Iroquois, Viking Fund Pub- 
lications in Anthropology No. 12, N. Y., 1949, pp. 186. In the 
field of religion we have the ninth volume of the monumental 
Der Ursprung der Gottesidee by Father W. Schmidt, entitled Die 
Asiatischen. Hirtenvoelker (Paulusverlag), Freiburg in Switzer- 
land, 1949, pp. xxii, 900, Kart. Fr. 54; the eighth volume has not 
yet appeared but is scheduled to follow shortly. Frank G. 
Speck, Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House (University 
of Pennsylvania Press), Philadelphia, 1949, pp. xiii, 192, plates 
16, was issued just a few weeks prior to the death of the author. 

The following are some publications bearing on particular 
geographical regions. H. A. Wieschhoff, Anthropological Bibli- 
ography of Negro Africa, American Oriental Series, Vol. 23. New 
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Haven, 1948, pp. xi, 461, the entries being under names of tribes 
and geographic areas and these are listed geographically and in 
order, with many cross references of tribal names and their 
synonyms. A detailed monograph on the pygmies of Central 
Africa is by Martin Gusinde, Urwaldmenschen am _ Ituri, 
(Springer-Verlag), Vienna, 1948, pp. 420. Some interesting 
ethnological observations based on the author’s firsthand knowl- 
edge of the Urundi are in Pierre Ryckmans, Dominer pour seryir, 
new rev. and enl. ed. (L’Edition universelle), Brussels, 1948, pp. 
191. 

Vol. 5 of the Handbook of South American Indians, Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 143, Washington 1949, is the next 
to last volume of this important contribution (see Primitive Man, 
1948, Vol. 21, p. 82). Specialized studies in the field of Latin 
American culture are J. de la Fuente, Yalalag: una villa Zapoteca 
serrana, Sierie cientifica del Museo Nacional de Antropologia, 
No. 1, Mexico, 1949, pp. 382; Kalervo Oberg, The Terena and 
the Caduveo of Southern Mato Brosso, Brazil, Smithsonian 
Institution Institute of Social Anthropology Publication No. 9, 
Washington, 1949, pp. 72, plates 23, $0.60; Charles Wagley and 
Eduardo Galvao, The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil, Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology No. 35, N. Y., 1949, 
pp. 200. 

Intended for a wider public are: Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for 
Man: The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life (McGraw- 
Hill), N. Y., 1949, pp. 313; Ralph Linton, ed., Most of the 
World: The Peoples of Africa, Latin America and the East 
Today (Columbia University Press), N. Y., 1949, pp. 917; and 
Margaret Mead, Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a 
Changing World (Morrow), N. Y., 1949, pp. 477, $5.00. 





